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{The Franklin and the Merchant.] 


CHAUCER’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE FRANKLIN. 

THE name of the class to which this luxurious respect- 
able old gentleman, this “ Epicurus’ owen son,” be- 
longs, is derived from the word frank, free, that is to 
say, the Franklin was one who held his lands imme- 
diately from the king, paying homage, but free from 
all feudal services or payments. And a person of con- 
siderable dignity and importance he must have been at 
and prior to the period of Chaucer. In the ‘ Metrical 
Chronicle’ of Robert de Brunne (thirteenth century), 
he is placed in very high companionship indeed: that 
learned monk writes, there 


“ Was mad an other statute, that non erle, ne barofin, 
No other lord stoute, ne fraunkelyn of toun, 
Till holy kirke salle gyue tenement, rent, no lond,” &c. 


We need not, therefore, be surprised to find Chaucer’s 
Franklin filling the distinguished offices of sheriff and 
knight of the shire; still less to find that he can afford to 
keep what, in modern parlance, might almost be called 
“open house.” The dress of the Franklin, according to 
the duke of Sutherland’s manuscript, was a surcoat 
of red lined with blue, with bars or stripes of fringe 
or lace over it. He wore a small blue hat turned 
up, and black boots. For the rest, let Chaucer him- 
self speak : 
‘* White was his beard as is the dayesy. 
Of his complexién he was sanguine ; 
Well lov’d he by the morrow a sop in wine, 
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To liven in delight was ever his wone,* 
For he was Epicurus’ owen son ; 

That held opinién that plain delight 

Was verily felicity parfite. 

An householder, and that a great was he, 
Saint Julian he was in his countrée. 

His bread, his ale, was always after one, 

A better envyned¢ man was nowhere none, 
Withouten bak’d meat never was his house, 
Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous, 

It snewed, in his house, of meat and drink, 
Of allé dainties that men could of think, 
After the stindry seasons of the-year : 

So changéd he his meat and his suppér. 
Full many a fat partridge had he in mew, 
And many a bream, and many a luce in stew. 
Woe was his cook, but if his saucé were 
Poignant and sharp, and ready all his gear. 
His table dormant) in his hall alway, 
Stood ready cover’d all the longé day. 

At sessiéns there was he lord and sire ; 
Full often time he was knight of the shire. 
An anlace,|| and a gipciere,@f all of silk, 
Hung at his girdle, white as morrow miik. 
A sheriff had he been, and a countour ; 
Was nowhere such a worthy vavasour.” 


Julian, to whom the poet has likened the 
Franklin, was a saint who enjoyed particular reputa- 


* Custom. 
is to say, a man having a better store of wine. 
§ Never moved, fixed. 
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tion as an admirable caterer for his votaries in the 
natters of good living, good lodgings, and, in short, 
-ood things of all kinds. In some of the old legends, 
Simon, the leper, at whose house our Saviour lodged 
in Bethany, is called “Julian, the good herberow. 
In the ‘ Legend of Saint Julian,’ a manuscript of the 
sixteenth century, in the Bodleian Library, occur the 
following as the concluding lines :— 


“ Therefore yet to this day they that over land wend, 
They biddeth Saint Julian anon that good herberw he them 


send, 

And Saint Julian's Pater-noster oft sayeth also, 

For his father’s soul, and his mother’s, that he them bring 

thereto.” 

Travellers and their lodgings, indeed, appear to have 
enjoyed the saint's especial protection,—to have formed 
the principal objects of his care; for in the tale of 
Beryn* he is invoked to revenge a traveller who had 
been treacherously used at the place where he had 
been staying. 

The last two lines of Chaucer’s description have 
caused his commentators much perplexity. Contour 
has been supposed to mean coroner, and Warton, in 
his ‘History of Poetry,’ adopts that reading, and illus- 
trates it by remarking that it was an office “anciently 
executed by gentlemen of the greatest respect and 
property.” The Chaucer MSS. all read countour or 
comptour, and this last reading appears to us to explain 
its meaning. Compteur is the French word for an ac- 
countant or reckoner. Robert of Gloucester, speaking 


of the summoning of a hundred court by the constable 
of Gloucester castle, says, 


“ He held this hundred mid great folk and honour, 
And Adam of Arderne was his chief contour.” 


Chaucer’s Franklin was probably, like Adam of 


Arderne, the “chief contour” or steward of the hun- 
dred to which he belonged, and officiated on all such 
great public occasions. The meaning of the word 
-Vavasour is also a matter of doubt. Tyrrwhitt con- 
siders it to mean the entire class of middling landlords, 
among which there was “nowhere such a worthy” man 
as our Franklin. 

From this period the class appears to have gradually 
sunk in rank and influence, though still distinguished 
for its wealth. A century later, Sir John Fortescue, 
the preceptor of Edward IV. and chancellor to Henry 
VI., writing during the reign of the former, states 
that “ England is so thick spread and filled with rich 
and landed men, that there is scarce a small village in 
which you may not find a knight, an esquire, or some 
substantial householder, commonly called a frankleyne ; 
all men of considerable estates. Lastly, we may ob- 
serve that by the time of Elizabeth the Franklin must 
indeed have “ fallen from his high estate,” for Shak- 
spere to have spoken disrespectfully of him; yet so it 
is :— 

* Let Boors and Franklins say it, I'll swear it,” 
exclaims the Clown, in the ‘ Winter's Tale.’ 

“ Boors and Franklins!” Is it come to this! The 
“Saint Julian in his countrée,” the lord at sessions, and 
the knight in parliament, all degraded into such vile 
companionship! their very existence forgotten in the 
vile indistinguishable horde of “boors and franklins !” 
But worse was to follow. Two centuries and a half 
more have elapsed, and the very name sounds strange 
to us. “ Boors” yet flourish, but the franklins are no- 
where to be found, except in the pages of Chaucer. 
Well, there at least they are insured an everlasting 
asylum. 


* One of the stories told by the travellers on their return 
from Canterbury, in a work written as a continuation of Chau- 
cer’s great work, by a poet of the fifteenth century. 
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KENDAL AND THE VALE OF KENT. 


In No. 453 of the ‘Penny Magazine’ some account 
was given of two very considerable valleys, those 
of the Eden and the Lune; the first-named river after- 
wards passing off towards the north-west through the 
entire extent of Cumberland, and the latter, after tra- 
versing the northern part of Lancashire, a few miles 
below the ancient borough of Lancaster, falls into 
Morecambe Bay. Between these two rivers, as they 
respectively diverge to the right and to the left, lies an 
extensive, wild, and mountainous region, interspersed, 
however, with some fine fruitful and interesting val- 
leys, among which, and by far the most noted and ex- 
tensive one, is that of the Vale of Kent. 

This valley is not, however, of any very large extent, 
neither is the river which lends its name to it a large 
one, but it is that which falls into the head of More- 
cambe Bay (just within the southern confines of this 
county), and whose channel along this part of Miln- 
thorpe Sands forms a rather intricate navigation for 
small coasting vessels during spring-tides, the only 
sea-borne vessels that can approach the county of West- 
moreland.* 

The river Kent has its source in that lofty range of 
mountains which separates the waters which flow north- 
ward into the secluded lakes of Ulswater and Haws- 
water from those that flow fo the southward and form 
this river, as well as those that fall into the beautiful 
lake of Windermere ; this portion of the dividing ridge 
of mountain is known to the traveller who climbs these 
lofty ascents in search of the picturesque, under the 
names of High Street, Kirkstone, and Harter Fell. 
But from this lofty mountain-region, running east and 
west for many miles, commencing towards the east at 
Shap Fells, and thence continuing westward until 
broken up into those pyramidal rocks called Langdale 
Pikes—several diverging spurs or ridges (like ribs 
from the spinal bone) project out either way, with deep 
narrow valleys shut in between them: and it is down 
one of these (Kentmere), and probably the longest of 
the whole, that this infant stream first receives the 
name of Kent. But though the whole of the valley is 
called Kentmere, as if embosomed within it slumbered 
some lake of considerable size, all that it can boast of 
in this way consists of a piece of water no larger than 
such a8 are frequently, in this part of the country, 
known by the less oe name of tarns, such a one 
being found midway down the valley. 

But what may be considered as the more legitimate 
river Kent—for these mountain-streams are little more 
than what are commonly called decks in some of the 
northern counties—commences but a mile or two north 
of the town of Kendal, and is formed by the junction of 
three respectable-sized streams—the Kentmere branch 
being the most westerly one ; the Mint, the one flowing 


* Milnthorpe is a small market-town, but in ancient writings 
usually denominated a sea-port. It is situated a mile from the 
head of the estuary, on a little river called the Bela, which, after 
entering the sands, soon falls into the channel of the Kent. The 
coasting vessels plying from hence to Lancaster, Ulverston, 
Whitehaven, and Liverpool, cannot approach the town, but un- 
load their cargoes into carts and waggons at low-water, whence 
they are carted to some small storehouses built along the shore, 
and called Sand-side, or, frequently without the trouble of un- 
loading, to their destination at once (the greater part being in- 
tended for Kendal); but the Lancaster canal, which has been 
completed as far as Kendal for upwards of twenty years, bas 
greatly interfered with the traffic of the few small trading vessels, 
the goods being shipped iu larger vessels direct to Lancaster, and 
from thence sent by canal to Kendal. 

There is another small river, called the Lythe Beck, or some- 
times the Poo, which unites its waters with the Kent a little 
above the head of the estuary ; but this, like the Bela, beccmes 
part of the Kent ; the head of the bay being but from one to two 
miles across. 
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farthest from the east; and Long Sleddale Beck form- 
ing the centre branch. The source of the first of these 
has been already mentioned ; the most easterly branch 
rises in that dreary waste called Fawcett Forest; and 
the third rises in the same range of mountains with the 
first, and waters a long narrow valley running parallel 
with Kentmere. There are some other small tributa- 
ries, the principal one watering the valley of Staveley, 
and rising within a mile or two of Windermere ; but 
the rest are of little importance. Indeed, after the junc- 
tion of the three branches already spoken of, there is not 
any other stream or beck worthy of notice until the river 
enters the head of Morecambe Bay, as already stated. 

Kendal—commonly written Kirkby-Kendale, that is, 
the church in the dale of the Ken or Kent (in the time 
of the Romans called Can)—although not the county 
town, is and has long been by far the most important 
place in Westmoreland. Under the Reform Bill, Ap- 
pleby, the county town, was deprived of its ancient 

wrivilege of returning members to parliament, and 
Kendal was enfranchised, and now returns one. The 
county lost one member by the passing of the afore- 
said bill; it formerly returned four, whereas it now 
only returns three. Kendal was among the ancient 
boroughs, enjoying corporate rights, and under the 
jurisdiction of a mayor and twelve aldermen; and 

as on several occasions given titles to persons of dis- 
tinction. It is not, nor does it appear ever to have 
been, a place capable of offering much resistance to an 
armed force; for, notwithstanding that the river Kent 
bounds it towards the east from one extremity of the 
town to the other, the ground rises abruptly all along 
the west side, leaving a narrow strip between the river 
and the hill (upon which the town stands), so that the 
town is overlooked and completely commanded by this 
high ground (called the Banks) from one extremity to 
the other. Notwithstanding its distance from “ the 
Borders,” it has often suffered from the incursions of the 
Border clans. It was visited, in November, 1715, and 
again in the same month in 1745, by the Scotch rebels; 
and on the latter occasion Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart and his adherents spent two nights here, the in- 
termediate day happening to be Sunday. 

It has long been a place of considerable trade, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of coarse woollen goods, 
oddly enough known by the name of Kendal cottons. 
Linsey-woolseys, another peculiar sort of goods, were 
formerly manufactured here in considerable quantities, 
and worn almost universally by the female part of the 
peasantry of the surrounding country. So early as the 
reign of Edward III., a Flemish manufacturer of the 
name of Kemp came over and settled here; and 
shortly afterwards several weavers arrived from the 
same country and settled here also. Ever since that 
Hag m. up to the present time, a more extensive trade 

as been carried on here in coarse woollen goods than 
in any other town of the four most northerly counties 
of England, Carlisle even not excepted ; and although, 
through the aid of improved machinery, the manufac- 
turers have been enabled to improve and in some 
degree vary their original line of business, yet it is 
still for the most part the coarse long wool, the pro- 
duce of the flocks of mountain sheep in the neighbour- 
ing districts, upon which the manufacturing part of 
the population is employed. Less than forty years ago 
vast numbers of the inhabitants of the surrounding 
dales and valleys, and parts of the country situated at 
the distance of fifteen or twenty miles, were employed 
by the Kendal wool-staplers and hosiers in knitting 
worsted stockings, when liberal wages were paid to the 
knitters; but for twenty years this business of stock- 
ing-knitting has been almost entirely laid aside, and 
the few persons who are now employed in knitting, 
knit coarse scarlet caps for the negro population of 
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the West Indies, and Guernsey frocks for the use of 
the navy. Of later years a finer branch of manufac- 
ture has been introduced into Kendal, namely, Valentia 
waistcoating, which has already obtained a high repu- 
tation amongst that description of goods. During a 
considerable period the woollen cloths made here, and 
dyed green, maintained some celebrity; but at length 
more permanent greens were discovered, and the 
Kendal greens fell into comparative neglect. How- 
ever, if the historians of past ages are to be depended 
upon, the Kendal archers were noted bowmen, and 
always clothed in the manufactures of the place; and 
at one period were clad in the snow-white cloths that 
were manufactured here. At the battle of Flodden 
Field the Kendal archers are spoken of as being clad 
in white ; as also appears to have been the case with 
them on other occasions where we find them mentioned. 

The appearance of the town is not very striking, 
from whatever point it is viewed. It consists of one 
long street running north and south, which is some- 
what curving as well as undulating, and hence the 
view is never very extensive. There are also several 
short streets and lanes, leading to the foot of the Banks 
on the one hand, and to the river on the other, besides 
a tolerably good street which branches off from the 
main one towards the north-east, and along which is 
the route which leads the mail-coach road across the 
river Kent, and thence towards the north. There are 
three bridges across the river; until lately there was 
but a very small suburb on the opposite side, but for 
the last twenty years houses have been occasionall 
springing up; and till within a few years the paris 
church and a small chapel in the market-place 
were the only places of worship belonging to the 
Established hon: but two new churches have re- 
cently been added to the number. For the number of 
inhabitants, however, the different religious sects that 
have chapels or meeting-houses are very numerous; 
the Friends or Quakers constitute a leading sect in the 
town. The parish church is one of the largest build- 
ings of the same sort in England; and the parish itself 
is remarkably extensive, extending twelve or thirteen 
miles from north to south, and ten or eleven miles from 
east to west ; and what is still more remarkable, there 
are thirteen or fourteen chapels-of-ease at a distance 
from the town, in various parts of the parish, to most 
of which small endowments are attached, the vicar of 
Kendal having the presentation to the whole of them, 
with one or two exceptions. 

On the east side of the river, at the distance of three- 
quarters of a mile from the town, are the ruins of a 
strong castle named after the town. The site is a very 
remarkable one, for although a level plain surrounds 
it, the ruins occupy the summit of a hill of consider- 
able elevation, but so regularly shaped, being the 
longer segment of an ellipse, that it seems far more 
like an artificial mound than a natural one. It was 
here that Catherine Parr, one of the wives of bluff 
King Henry VIII., was born; but the building has 
been in a state of decay for more than two centuries ; 
a‘id the present ruins only indicate its original strength 
by the thickness of the walls that still remain; but the 
extent to which it may have reached at an early period 
may at present be more easily conjectured than deter- 
mined. On the opposite side of the town, upon the 
Banks, is an artificial mound called Castle How, but 
whether it is the remains of some old Roman fort, or 
a work of more recent date, seems never to have been 
satisfactorily decided; but that there was a Roman 
station, the Cancangium of the Notitia, about a mile 
from Kendal, at a place that now bears the name of 
Watercrook, is very certain; and some remains of 
Roman military works are there still visible. 

The houses are built of stone a princi- 
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pally), and covered with blue slate; and in the prin- 
aieal streets are substantial and respectable-looking 
buildings: the stones are quarried in the banks above 
the town, and the slate is found in the mountains to 
the west and the north, at a distance of from twelve to 
twenty miles. Though the size has increased within 
the last fifty or sixty years, the population has appa- 
rently increased still more. Twenty-two years ago, 
the Lancaster canal was opened to this town, which is 
a source of great convenience both to the town and 
surrounding country; and ‘the inhabitants are flatter- 
ing themselves at present with the hope that the rail- 
road, which has already reached Lancaster (twenty-two 
miles distant), will ultimately pass near to Kendal, in 
preference to crossing Morecambe Bay; but neither 
route seems as yet determined upon. In the year 1784 
the population was 7571; in 1811 it was 8759; and in 
1831 it amounted to 11,301. 

The vale or valley of Kent, properly so called, in 
the vicinity of Kendal, is little more than a mile across 
the bottom of it, and probably about five miles across 
from ridge to ridge. E ollowing the valley downwards 
to the extreme head of Morecambe Bay, it is about 
eight miles; and here it opens out to a somewhat in- 
definite width, for the bounding hills are no longer of 
considerable elevation ; and although it may not be 
the most fertile, it certainly is one of the best culti- 
vated districts in the county. No portion of the ,iver 
is navigable until it enters the Sands; and although it 
may then be considered as having lost its original cha- 
racter, still down the bay to the distance of ten or 
twelve miles, the — that pilots the traveller across 
the sands when the tide is out, points out to him a 
slowly stealing current, which has to be forded, as “ the 
channel of the Kent.” From Kendal to tide-water 
there is a very considerable descent, the river running 
with a ee current over a bright gravelly bottom ; 
but about four miles below the town it is hemmed in 
by immense shelving rocks, beneath some of which, 
for a space, it nearly disappears. A little below: this 
place the rocks run obliquely across the whole channel 
of the stream, so that a cataract, not quite perpendi- 
cular, of twelve or fourteen feet, is formed. It is, 
however, of so precipitous a nature as to prevent the 
salmon (which are found in Levens park, immediately 
below the waterfall, in great numbers) from getting 
farther up the river ; and’the writer of this article has 
many a time sat on the opposite bank watching their 
vain attempts to surmount the difficulty. 

There are several old manor-houses along this part 
of the valley, which in their time have been places 
of interesting consideration; but the only two that 
continue to attract the traveller’s notice are Sizergh 
Hall or Castle, belonging to Thomas Strickland, Esq.., 
and Levens, the property of the Hon. Col. Howard. 
The former of these mansions is situated in a park 
west of the road leading from Kendal to Milnthorpe ; 
and the latter, also on the west side of the same road, 
and almost immediately adjoining the river Kent, 
where it is crossed by a handsome ivy-bound bridge: 
the park, which is large and well stocked with deer, 
and containing some of the most splendid ornamental 
trees in the county, is situated on the contrary side of 
the high road, and through its entire length is divided 
into two parts by the river Kent. Levens, or Levens 
Hall, is a very antient mansion, and has evidently 
undergone alterations in its style of aychitecture from 
time to time, but it has never been materially mo- 
dernized. 

About a mile south of Levens is the 
rural village of Heversham (the name of t 


pretty little 
’ , e parish in 
which both Levens and Milnthorpe are situated), and 


the site of a handsome country church. The village 
is situated along the lower extremity of a hill of mo- 
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derate elevation, called Heversham Head, which 
standing alone in the lower section of the valley of the 
Kent, from its summit a view of every part of the 
valley is commanded, and even in some directions far 
beyond the range of its collateral branches. At about 
one-third of the ascent of the Head from the village 
stands a venerable building apart from any inhabited 
dwelling, and almost secluded from public gaze bya 
few wide-spreading sycamore trees. This building is 
the endowed grammar-school of Heversham, and 
though somewhat humble in appearance, it is tolerably 
well endowed ; and here have n educated several 
individuals of eminence in the different walks of lite- 
rature ; of those that are gone, a single instance need 
= to be mentioned—the late Bishop Watson, and, 
without attempting a longer list of the living genera- 
tion, Professor Whewell, will suffice as an example. 
Still nearer to the head of Morecambe Bay, and near 
what may be considered the southern extremity of the 
Vale of Kent, is the beautiful modern mansion of 
Dallam Tower, the residence of George Wilson, Esq. 
Tt is situated on the tributary stream the Bela; and 
although the mansion stands rather low, some beautiful 
views are commanded from the various eminences itn- 
mediately adjoining, in an extensive park that is well 
stocked with deer. Near to this elegant residence are 
the woods in which a colony of rooks and another of 
herons once waged a remorseless war, but which now 
for many — have lived on excellent terms; for an 
account of which see ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 511. 


A great means of happiness is, a constant employment for a 
desirable end, and a consciousness of advancement towards that 
end. 


Japanese uses of the Fan.—Neither men nor women wear hats, 
except as a protection against rain: the fan is deemed a suffi- 
cient guard from the sun; and perhaps nothing will more strike 
the newly-arrived European than this fan, which he will behold 
in the hand or the girdle of every human being. Soldiers and 
priests are no more to be seen without their fans than fine ladies, 
who make of theirs the use to which fans are put in other coun- 
tries. Amonst the men of Japan it serves a great variety of pur- 
poses: visitors receive the dainties offered them upon their fans ; 
the beggar, imploring charity, holds out his fan for the alms his 
prayers may have obtained. The fan serves the dandy in lieu 
of a whalebone switch; the pedagogue, instead of a ferule for 
the offending schoolboy’s knuckles ; and, not to dwell too long 
u the subject, a fan, presented upon a peculiar kind of 
salver to the high-born criminal, is said to be the form of an- 
nouncing his death-doom; his head is struck off at the same 
moment as he stretches it towards the fan.—Siebold’s Manners 
and Customs of the Japanese. 





Charge of Indian Cavalry.—The most important part of the 
Hindu battles is now a cannonade. In this they greatly excel, 
and have occasioned heavy loss to us in all our battles with 
them: but the most characteristic mode of fighting (hesides 
skirmishing, which is a favourite sort of warfare) is a general 
charge of cavalry, which soon brings the battle to a crisis. No- 
thing can be more magnificent than this sort of charge. Even 
the slow advance of such a sea of horsemen has something in it 
more than usually impressive; and, when they move on at 
speed, the thunder of the ground, the flashing of their arms, the 
brandishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners rushing 
through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a countless 
multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the imagina- 
tion cannot surpass. Their mode is to charge the front and the 
flanks at once ; and the manner in which they perform this ma- 
neeuvre has sometimes called forth the admiration of European 
antagonists, and is certainly surprising in an undisciplined body. 
The whole appear to be coming on at full speed towards their 
adversary’s front, when, suddenly, those selected for the duty at 
once wheel inwards, bring their spears by one motion to the side 
nearest the enemy, and are in upon his flank before their inten- 
tion is suspected. These charges, though grand, are ineffectual 
against regular trvops, unless they catch them in a moment of 
confusion, or when they have been thinned by the fire of cannon 





—Mr. Elphinstone’s History of India. 
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{Cowrer and his Localities. —Cowper, from a Portrait engraved in Knight's ‘Gallery of Portraits.’ At the upper right-hand corner, a view of the 
Poet's birth place, Berkhamstead; and above it, Ruins of Olney Church, and Cowper’s House in the Market-place, Olney. At the bottom, the 


*Summer-house,” and the “ Three Leverets.’”" 


LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
CowPEr. 


Cowper, one of the most popular of English poets, and 
a most delightful letter-writer, was born at the rectory 
of Great Berkhamstead in Hertfordshire, on the 15th of 
November (old style), 1731. His father, Dr. Cowper, 
was chaplain to George II., and his grandfather, Spen- 
cer Cowper, one of the judges of the court of Common 


Pleas. By the mother’s side Cowper was connected 
with the poet Donne's family, and with the several 
: noble houses of West, Knollys, Carey, Bullen, Howard, 
and Mowbray, and so by four different lines with Henry 
III., king of England. Berkhamstead, the poet’s birth- 
place, is a town of considerable interest. The Mercian 
kings had a palace here, as had also the first of the 
Plantagenets, who granted to the inhabitants peculiar 
liberties and exemptions. In after-times two royal 
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favourites possessed the honour and castle, which was 
attached to the earldom of Cornwall: Piers Gaveston, 
in the reign of Edward II., and Robert de Vere, in 
that of Richard II. During the last few me of her 
miserable life, Cicely, duchess of York, and the mother 
of the last of the Plantagencts, resided here. The 

oct's recollections of this place were saddened by the 
a of his mother, who died at Berkhamstead whilst 
he was yet but in his sixth year. One of the most 
beautiful of his minor poems records his feelings on 
that occasion. 

Nearly fifty years after her death, he writes—“ Nota 
week passes (perhaps I might with equal veracity say 
not a day) in which I do not think of her: such was 
the impression her tenderness made upon me, though 
the opportunity she had for showing it was so short.” 

Cowper was now placed at a boarding-school at 
Market Street in the same county, kept by a Dr. Pit- 
man, where he suffered much from the cruelty of an 
elder boy. His savage treatment, he says, impressed 
such a dread of his figure on his mind, that he was 
afraid to lift his eyes upon him higher than his knees ; 
and he knew him better by his shoe-buckles than by 
any other part of his dress! No inconsiderable portion 
of that frightful malady which in after-years so fre- 
quently made life intolerable to him, may probably be 
ascribed to this important era of the poet's life. Two 
years were spent at this school, when, being threatened 
with blindness, he was removed to the house of an 
oculist, where he spent two years more; and although 
he remained through life liable to an occasional in- 
flammation of the eyes, they grew so much better, 
that he was enabled to enter Westminster School at the 
age of ten. Here he remained for eight years, during 
which time he acquired among his contemporaries the 
character of an accomplished scholar. Among those 
contemporaries he formed some close intimacies, and 
with men destined to acquire a poetical reputation 
only inferior to his own. There was Lloyd, the author 
of the poem called ‘ The Actor,’ written with ease, 
vigour, and critical discrimination; Colman, the 
author of the ‘ Jealous Wife,’ and of one of the 
best translations of Terence in the language; and 
Churchill, the satirist, and author of the ‘ Rosciad,’ a 
man of still higher power. On leaving Westmin- 
ster, Cowper was articled to a solicitor, in whose office 
he had for a fellow-clerk Thurlow, afterwards lord- 
chancellor. “ There was I and the future lord- 
chancellor,” he says in a letter to his dear friend and 
cousin Lady Hesketh, “constantly employed from 
morning to night in giggling and making giggle, in- 
stead of studying the law.” On leaving this office, he 
entered the Middle Temple ; in 1754 he was called to 
the bar, and in 1759 received the appointment of a 
commissioner of bankrupts. Whilst here he fell in 
love with his cousin Theodora Cowper, the sister of 
Lady Hesketh, who reciprocated his affection. This 
circumstance forms one of the most interesting epi- 
sodes of Cowper's history. The lady’s father appears 
to have first looked on with a favourable eye, but 
afterwards to have peremptorily forbidden the con- 
nection, assigning no other reason than the impro- 
spe of marriage between persons so nearly related. 

nall probability he saw the incipient insanity which 
broke out shortly afterwards, and therefore was com- 
pelled to act as he did, and submit at the same time to 
the misconstruction which his conduct produced :—he 
could not tell Cowper what he feared. From that 
time the two cousins never met; although the affair 
left on her mind at least an ineffaceable impression. 
Many years afterwards, when his circumstances weré 
not very good, he was accustomed to receive from time 
to time gifts from an anonymous correspondent; who 
that was, no one can doubt: Cowper himself playfully 
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thanked Lady Hesketh (Theodor. s sister) for these. 
gifts, on the ground that as it was “ painful to have 
nobody to thank,” he must constitute her his “ Thanks- 
receiver-general.” 

During his residence in the Temple he became a 
member of a club called the ‘ Nonsense Club,’ con- 
sisting entirely of men educated at Westminster School, 
and comprising Bonnell Thornton and Colman, the 
— writers of the ‘ Connoisseur,’ to which Cowper 
contributed some papers, as well as Lloyd, and other 
distinguished men. 

In 1763 the offices of clerk of the journals, reading 
clerk, and clerk of the committees in the House of 
Lords, all became vacant, and Cowper was offered the 
two last by his cousin Major Cooper, “the patentee of 
these appointments.” They were hurriedly but grate- 
fully accepted ; and at the same moment he felt, as he 
states, that he had “received a dagger in his heart.” 
The offices required that he should frequently appear 
before the House of Lords, which he felt was a matter 
of impossibility to one of his retired nervous excite- 
able temperament. So he begged his relative to give 
him, instead of these offices, the office of clerk of the 
journals, an appointment of much inferior value; 
which was done. But some opposition had been raised 
from the first as to the right of nomination by Major 
Cooper ; and, to his poor relative’s horror, it was de- 
cided that the latter should appear at the bar of the 
house to be examined as to fitness. From this moment 
his state of mind was most pitiable: quiet, he says, 
forsook him by day and ares by night. He looked 
forwards with a sort of desperate satisfaction to the 
time when the ravages of the mental disease that was 
preying upon him should render it impossible for him 
to be subjected to the terrible examination; and at 
last, finding that event approach too slowly for his 

urpose, he made several attempts to commit suicide. 

here is nothing on record more painful in the history 
of any of our great men than in Cowper’s own account 
of these lamentable events. Ultimately the office was 
resigned on the very day appointed for the examina- 
tion, and Cowper was immediately removed to St. 
Alban’s, where he was placed under the care of Dr. 
Cotton. The form of Cowper’s madness was that of 
religious madness: he believed that he was cut off 
from all hope of “grace” in this world and salvation 
in the next. After a stay of eighteen months at St. 
Alban’s, he was cemute cured; but from 1773 to 
1776, for half of the year 1787, and for a considerable 
portion of the last six years of his life, he again ex- 
perienced all the unutterable miseries of his awful 
malady. 

On leaving St. Alban’s, Cowper took up his resi- 
dence at Huntingdon, in order that he might be near 
to a younger brother then at Cambridge. This is the 
pe praised by Henry of Huntingdon (who derived 

is name frcem it) for the convenience of the fens just 


by, and for iis great advantages of fishing and hunting. 
“ It surpassed,” he adds, “all the neighbouring towns 
in the pleasantness of its situation, and in its hand- 


someness and beauty.” ef gives a somewhat 
different account of it. “We have neither woods nor 
commons, nor pleasant prospects; all flat and insipid ; 
in the summer adorned with blue willows, and in the 
winter covered with a flood.” “ Yet,” says he else- 
where, “the longer I live here, the better I like the 
place, and the people who belong to it.” These last 
words explain the secret. He here met with the Unwin 
family, to a member of which, Mrs. Unwin, England 
is possibly indebted for one of its best poets. With 
them he took up his residence, and, on the death of 
Mr. Unwin, in 1767, removed with his widow to Olney 
in Buckinghamshire. In making that place their re- 
sidence, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin had been influenced 
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by their esteem for Mr. Newton, the then curate of 
Olney. Mr. Newton, a man of great moral worth and 
powerful mind, was of the class called Evangelical, and 
to his guidance Cowper gave himself almost entirely 
up. When we consider Mr. Newton’s own remark 
upon himself—“J believe my name is up about the 
country for preaching people mad!”’—we need not 
wonder at the injurious consequences which Cowper 
derived from this “sincere but injudicious friend.”* 
The poet’s life for the next few years was spent in 
a state of almost continual religious excitement ; nor 
were matters improved when Mr. Newton induced him 
to join in the composition of the ‘Olney Hymns,’ which 
the former was then preparing, for in 1772 came on 
the second attack of insanity, which lasted no less than 
four years. About the expiration of that time, Mr. 
Newton removed from Olney ; and Cowper was induced 
by Mrs. Unwin to begin writing a poem, that lady 
giving him for a subject ‘The Progress of Error; and 
thus was produced his first important poem, and at 
the age of forty-five! ‘ Truth,’ ‘ Table-Talk,’ and ‘ Ex- 

stulation’ immediately followed. Of the ‘Table- 

alk’ he says, in a letter to Mr. Newton, dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1781, “It is a medley of many things; some 
that may be useful, and some that, for aught I know, 
may be very diverting. I am merry that I may decoy 
people into my company, and grave that they may be 
the better for it. Now and then I put on the garb of 
a philosopher, and take the opportunity that disguise 
procures me to drop a word in favour of religion. In 
short, there is some froth, and here and there a bit of 
sweetmeat, which seems to entitle it justly to the name 
of a certain dish the ladies call a trifle. I did not 
choose to be more facetious, lest I should consult the 
taste of my readers at the expense of my own appro- 
bation ; nor more serious than Theve been, lest I should 
forfeit theirs. . . Whether all this manage- 
ment and contrivance be necessary I do not know, but 
am inclined to suspect that if my muse was to go 
forth clad in Quaker colour, without one bit of riband 
to enliven her appearance, she might walk from one 
end of London to the other as little noticed as if she 
were one of the sisterhood indeed.” 

In another letter+ Cowper thus describes his fa- 
vourite retreat at Olney, the place in which he com- 
posed a considerable portion of his poems :—‘I write 
ina nook that I call my boudoir. It is a summer- 
house, not much bigger than a sedan-chair, the door of 
which opens into the garden, that is now crowded with 
pinks, roses, and honey-suckles, and the window into 
my neighbour’s orchard. . Having lined it with 
garden mats, and furnished it with a table and two 
chairs, here I write all that I write in summer-time, 
whether to my friends or to the public. It is secure 
from all noise, and a refuge from all intrusion.” Here, 
too, when disinclined for literary labour, he was ac- 
customed to amuse himself with the freaks of three 
leverets, which he brought up with great care, and the 
last of which he lost only through old age, after twelve 
years’ companionship. He has immortalized these 
animals in prose and in poetry, English and Latin; 
they have been represented in prints, and engraved on 
ae and Cowper's account of them contains more in- 
teresting matter on the natural history of that timid 
— playful race than had ever before been contri- 

uted. 

The poems before mentioned, together with some 
others written subsequently, were published in 1782, 
and another volume, containing the ‘Task,’ in 1785. 
This poem was, as is well known, commenced at the 
suggestion of another of Cowper’s female friends, Lady 
Austen, to whom we are also indebted for the famous 





* Southey. ¢ To J. Hill, Esq. 
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ballad of ‘ John Gilpin.’ The translation of Homer was 
begun in 1784, and published in 1791. During its pro- 
gress, Cowper had changed his residence from Olney 
to Weston, a neighbouring village, where was the seat 
of Sir George and Lady Throckmorton, who paid the 
most marked attention to the poet. By this time his 
reputation had become firmly established. An amus- 
ing proof that poets, if not prophets, are sometimes 
honoured in their own country, is furnished by one of 
Cowper's delightful letters to Lady Hesketh :-—‘* On 
Monday morning last Sam brought me word that there 
was a man in the kitchen who desired to speak with me. 
I ordered him in. A plain, decent, elderly figure 
made its appearance, and, being desired to sit, spoke 
as follows :—‘Sir, I am clerk of the parish in All 
Saints, in Northampton, brother of Mr. Cox, the up- 
holsterer. It is customary for the person in my office 
to annex to a bill of mortality, which he publishes at 
Christmas, a copy of verses. You will do me a great 
favour, sir, if you will furnish me with one.’ To this 
I replied,— ‘ Mr. Cox, you have several men of genius 
in your town, why have you not applied to some of 
them? There is a namesake of yours, in particular, 
Cox, the statuary, who, every person knows, is a first- 
rate maker of verses. He, surely, is the man of all 
the world for your purpose.’ ‘ Alas! sir, I have here- 
tofore borrowed help from him, but he is a gentleman 
of so much reading, that the people of our town cannot 
understand him !’ I confess to you, my dear, I felt all the 
force of the compliment implied in this speech, and was 
almost ready to answer, Perhaps, my good friend, they - 
may find me unintelligible for the same reason. But, 
on asking him whether he had walked over to Weston 
on purpose to implore the assistance of my muse, and 
on his replying in the affirmative, I felt my mortified 


vanity a little consoled, and, pitying the poor man’s 
distress, which —— to be considerable, promised 


to supply him. The waggon has accordingly gone this 
day to Northampton, loaded in part with my effusions 
in the mortuary style. A fig for poets who write 
epitaphs upon individuals. I have written one that 
serves two hundred persons.” 

Almost immediately after the completion of the 
translation of Homer, he undertook to superintend a 
new and splendid edition of Milton’s works. In 1792, 
for the first time for twenty years, he took a journey 
from home, in order to pay a visit to Hayley, at Ear- * 
tham, in Sussex, a place of which Cowper says, “ I had, 
for my part, no conception that a poet could be the 
owner of such a paradise.” He was, however, soon 
glad to get home again. The symptoms of his disease 
were continually recurring, and in the beginning of 
1794 he was again afflicted with all its worst horrors. 
He removed from place to place, till he stayed at East 
Dereham, in Norfolk, where the faithful companion 
and most devoted nurse of so many years, Mrs. Unwin, 
died. Three dreary years followed, when Cowper 
followed her to the grave, on the 25th of April, 1800. 
He was buried in St. Edmund’s chapel, Dereham 
church ; a very ancient collegiate edifice, of which 
Bonner was once the incumbent. ‘ 

One of the most curious circumstances attending 
Cowper's malady was the unerring judgment he ex- 
hibited on all matters unconnected with religion,—the 
continual stream of playful humour running through 
his correspondence, at all but the very darkest periods 
of his life. Thus, in 1793, whilst he was suffering 
both by day and by night from what he called his “ ex- 
periences” (which appear to have been insane dreams 
that possessed him between sleeping and waking), 
“such terrors as no language could express,” and no 
heart but his own ever knew, he wrote a letter 
to Hayley, in which he describes a dream of a very 
different kind, in the following exquisite manner :— 
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“Oh, you rogue, what would you give to have such a 
dream about Milton as I had about a week since? I 
dreamed that, being in a house in the city, and with 
much company, looking towards the lower end of the 
room from the upper end of it, I descried a figure, 
which I immediately knew to be Milton's. He was 
very gravely but very neatly attired in the fashion of 
his day, and had a countenance which filled me with 
those feelings that an affectionate child has for a be- 
loved father ; such, for instance, as Tom has for you. 
My first thought was wonder where he could have been 
concealed so many years ; my second, a transport of joy 
to find him still alive; my third, another transport to 
find myself in his company; and my fourth, a resolu- 
tion to accost him. I did so, and he received me with 
a complacence in which I saw equal sweetness and 
dignity. I spoke of his ‘ Paradise t’ as every man 
must who is worthy to speak of it at all, and told him 
a long story of the manner in which it affected me when 
I first discovered it, being at that time a school-boy. 
He answered me by a smile and a gentle inclination 
of his head. He then grasped my hand affectionately, 
and, with a smile that charmed me, said, ‘ Well, you 
for your part will do well also.’ At last recollecting 
his great age (for I understood him to be two hundred 
years old), I feared that I might fatigue him by too 
much talking, I took my leave, and he took his, with 
an air of the most perfect good-breeding. His person, 
his features, his manner, were all so perfectly charac- 
teristic, that I am persuaded an apparition of him 
could not represent him more completely.” Who can 
read this, and resist the conclusion that judicious 
management of its author at an earlier period would 
have greatly lessened the miseries of his unhappy life, 
if it could not have altogether prevented them ! 

Yet, “sad as Cowper's story is, it is not altogether 
mournful,” says his admirable biographer, Southey ; 
“ he had never to complain of injustice nor of injuries, 
nor even of neglect. Man had no part in bringing on 
his calamity, and to that very calamity which made 
him ‘ leave the herd’ like ‘a stricken deer’ it was 
owing that the genius which had consecrated his 
name, which has made him the most popular poet 
of his age, and secures that popularity from fading 
away, was developed in retirement; it would have 
been blighted had he continued in the course for which 
he was trained up. He would not have found the way 
to fame unless he had missed the way to fortune. He 
might have been happier in his generation, but he 
could never have been so useful; with that genera- 
tion his memory would have passed away, and he 
would have slept with his fathers, instead of living 
with those who are the glory of their country and the 
benefactors of their kind.”* 





MUTUAL INTERESTS OF ENGLAND AND 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Our of =< hundred foreign vessels which enter the 

rts of the United States of America, above eighty are 
rom the United Kingdom and its dependencies, the 
number in 1836 having been 3510 (544,774 tonnage), 
and from all other countries 611. Nearly 1000 
vessels sail yearly direct from the United Kingdom 
to the United States, and about 800 arrive direct 
in our ports under their star-spangled banner. The 
ships from our shores are chiefly freighted with manu- 
factured goods, and the aggregate value of their car- 
goes is about 9,000,000/. annually. In 1838 the United 

tates took more than any other country of our wool- 
lens, linens, silks, hardwares and cutlery, wrought and 
unwrought iron and steel, and several other articles ; 


* ‘Life,’ vol. ii., p. 313. 
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and we send them.annually about one-sixth of our ex- 
ported produce and manufactures. On the other hand 
we are the best customers for their domestic produce. 
Above six-tenths of their exports consist of cotton and 
tobacco, and in 1840 we took from them 453,000,000 
bls. of the former and about 28,000,000 Ibs. of the 
latter. We should take a still larger proportion of 
their agricultural produce, if the importation of ‘ bread- 
stuffs’ were not prohibited except under conditions 
which render the demand uncertain. 

In 1740 the imports of New York from Great Bri- 
tain were 72,390/., and the exports amounted to 
171,000/. ; but in 1836 the value of the imports in that 
city was estimated at 23,000,000/., of which, in that 
year, probably above 11,000,000/. consisted of British 
manufactures and commodities. A century ago these 
States, which now contain a population of sixteen mil- 
lions, enjoying more abundantly than any other people 
the means of comfort and luxury, did not amount to 
one million ; and in 1860 there can be little doubt that 
their numbers will exceed thirty millions, for the wild 
lands of the ‘ far west,’ consisting of the most fertile 
soil in the world, admit of a vast increase of popula- 
tion; and until these. lands are cultivated, the laws 
which limit the increase of the people in older coun- 
tries. will not be called into operation in the United 
States. These sixteen millions of our American 
brethren are already better customers for our manu- 
factures than France and Germany with a population 
of seventy millions, and as the latter countries are ap- 
proaching dr have reached a state in which the pro- 
gress of manufactures i$ more strikingly displayed 
than that of agriculture, they are becoming our rivals, 
while in the United States industry is most profitably 
employed in developing the resources of agriculture, 
and we, by our advancement in non-agricultural in- 
dustry and arts, may materially assist them in the 
rapid creation of wealth from the cultivation of the 
soil. No policy can be truer to the best interests of 
both countries than that which tends to encourage 
their mutual commercial dependence ; but strong as 
are the ties which unite them, their intercourse might 
be on a still grander scale. The following facts show 
the proportions in which their commercial interests 
are blended :—1, In 1821 the proportion which the 
trade with England bore to the whole foreign trade of 
the United States was 35 per cent., and in 1835 it was 
41 percent. 2, The proportion which the trade with the 
United States bore to the whole foreign trade of Eng- 
land was 17 per cent. in 1821, and 22 per cent in 1835. 
In 1805 the proportion was 28 per cent., but in the in- 
terval our aggregate trade with all other countries 
had increased in a greater ratio than that with the 
United States. 3, The proportion of British to 
American shipping which entered the ports of the 
United States averaged 94 per cent. annually from 
1822 to 1830, but from 1831 to 1836 the average was 
354 per cent. 

The suspension of friendly relations between these 
two great countries has recently been a topic of dis- 
cussion, Could anything be more absurd and wicked 
than a war between them? Whatever political mis- 
understandings may have arisen, let them be settled by 
the calm decision of reasonable men in both countries, 
and not by a senseless destruction of property and 
resources, which, after exhausting the stroneth of both 
parties, would probably still leave the subject of quar- 
rel a bone of contention. We trust that both in Eng- 
land and America the silent influence of the friends of 
peace will put down the noisy clamour of what is 
called the ‘war party,’ which appears to consist of only 
a small number of braggadocios. 
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